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contributions to debate on subjects on which he was well informed and in which
he was specially interested. In spite of the Scottish pulpit sing-sons, from which
even with the aid of Oxford he could not escape, he was an effective if not a gracefu
speaker, and the House heard him with the attention and respect due to his fine
character and literary distinction.
There are few authors in Parliament nowadays. In previous times there was a
large and distinguished number. I do not go back beyond my own experience for a
list of historians, biographers, novelists, essayists. There were at the beginning of
this century, Lecky, Anson and Butcher; Bryce, Morley, Trevelyan, Justin McCarthy
and Birrell; A. E. W. Mason, Hilaire Belloc and Gilbert Parker. But all successful
authors are no more successful in Parliament than all successful barristers.
The Commons were required by the increase of their work to reform their
calendar. There were now fewer representatives of the class which regulated its
movements by die London "Season" and sport, and old habits were altered without
much objection. By meeting in November instead of February, and clearing
off initial matters before Christmas, Parliament made progress with legislation early
in the Session and lessened the block of business before the Budget; and by adjourning
at the end of July instead of drifting into autumn working-class members got their
holidays with their families.
A constitutional change was of great convenience to Ministers and would-be
Ministers. Formerly a member who accepted an office of profit under die Crown
was required to seek re-election. That requirement was inconvenient and even
hazardous to men with small majorities. The official career of some rising Ministers
was wrecked by their failure to obtain a seat on promotion to the Cabinet. Relief
was given to such men and to the Prime Minister in his choice of colleagues by the
abolition of the old rule in 1926.
The debates on the Revised Prayer Book, presented by the Church Assembly,
were, in their depth of feeling and sustained eloquence, among the finest I have
heard. Members were proud to have a great subject discussed in a manner worthy
of the best Parliamentary tradition. Extraordinary interest was displayed in it in
both Houses.
I never before saw such a long queue of strangers as assembled to hear the debate
in the House of Lords. There was in die crowd a large proportion of women and
clergymen. Peeresses filled the side galleries and also die alcoves above the Throne.
Oratorical power of the highest quality was revealed in the House of Commons.
Sir Thomas Inskip, the distinguished lawyer and devout Low-Churchman, and
Sir William Joynson-Hicks rose above themselves in the fervour and eloquence
with which from the Government bench, in disagreement with their chief* they
denounced the proposed Measure. Feeling was excited specially by the question
of the Reservation of the Sacrament. The Prime Minister's influence failed in a
free vote of the House. The Measure had been, with the benediction of nearly all
the Bishops, approved by a large majority of the Peers. A close, exciting division
resulted in its rejection by the Commons.
I glanced with sympathy at the aged Primate (Dr. Davidson) in the Gallery. He
looked weary and sad when he moved away after the disappointment of his hopes.